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V.— THE EVE OF ST. AGNES AND THE MYSTERIES 
OF UDOLPEO 

That Keats in The Eve of St. Agnes was possibly 
indebted to Mrs. Radcliffe's The Mysteries of Udolpho 
was suggested to me by my colleague, Professor Margaret 
Sherwood, who pointed out several signs of relationship 
between the two works. Since that time I have made 
some study of the problem, and record the following 
observations. No attempt is here made to discuss the 
question raised by President MaeCracken * of Keats's 
obligation to Boccaccio's Filocolo, since it is not possible 
to reach final conclusions in regard to the matter without 
making a systematic study of the relationship of the 
Eve of St. Agnes to Floris and Blancheflur, Filocolo, 
Bomeus and Juliet, Romeo and Juliet, The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, and Ohristabel. 

Keats jests at Mrs. Radcliffe (Letter to Reynolds, 
March 14, 1818), saying: "I am going among scenery 
whence I intend to tip you the Damosel Radcliffe — I'll 
cavern you, and grotto you, and waterfall you, and wood 
you and water you, and immense-rock you, and tremen- 
dous-sound you, and solitude you." But, underneath this 
playfulness there is certainly evidence of a distinct 
acquaintance with the works of the lady. What may have 
been the influences she exerted on the young poet's imagi- 
nation ? 

The Mysteries of Udolpho is characterized by an ardent 
delight in natural beauty, by a romantic sentiment 
towards the Middle Ages, and by an intensely 

1 " The Source of Keats's Eve of St. Agnes," Modern Philology, v, 
1907-8. 
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vivid power of depicting both concrete detail and emo- 
tional experience. Mrs. Radcliffe excelled in arousing the 
sense of wonder and mystery; she threw a glamor over 
landscape; she reproduced the very moods of love, loneli- 
ness, and terror; she knew to a nicety how to create that 
sort of suspense which enthralls any reader of sensibility. 
Underneath her extravagance there is a steady logical 
structure, a certain firmness in management of material. 
Is it not possible that Keats read Mrs. Badclifte with 
more or less scoffing and more or less genuine study of 
her methods of casting an artistic realism over the most 
improbable scenes ? 

The setting of Mrs. Badcliffe's story possessed many 
elements that seem revived by Keats. There was the 
solid grandeur of an ancient Gothic castle, with shadowy, 
galleries, mysterious staircases, moonlit casements, and 
gorgeous apartments hung with arras glowing with 
medieval pageantry. The feudal life with old retainers 
serving an arrogant master and his carousing friends is 
pictured in both works. 

In plot, Keats found in Udolpho the story of a young 
gentlewoman beloved by an eager impetuous lover who, 
despite enemies and opposition, gained admission to his 
lady's presence, and in secret interviews poured out his 
protestations of love, begging her to fly with him away 
from her harsh guardians. 

The characterization in Mrs. Kadcliffe's story is as 
emotional and vague as is that in the St. Agnes. In both 
stories the emotional effects are all heightened, but not 
really individualized. The lovely heroine with her fears 
and her helplessness is less real than the sturdy old 
servant. Neither lover nor lady is more than a shadowy 
suggestion of embodied romance, but in Keats's work the 
heroine has a youthfulness, an innocence, a separateness, 
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as of an enclosed nun. She seems to touch earth very 
lightly, and is, indeed, a saint's " charmed maid." 

The element of mystery, horror, and haunting dread of 
ghostly sights and sounds, crudely and honestly explained 
in the denouement by Mrs. Eadcliffe, was to Keats a 
challenge to create that fine and pensive mystery of a 
world where love, endowed with visionary powers and 
leagued with saints, becomes a spiritual portent. Keats 
casts the spell of enchantment over objects of beauty and 
over the rapturous devotion of the lovers. Mrs. Radcliffe 
exalts sensation, surrounding love with sinister, objective 
fears, and fails to create that illusion of awed wonder 
which makes the St. Agnes so supremely " romantic." 

The following are, possibly, instances of Keats's knowl- 
edge and memory of Udolpho. I quote the passages from 
Keats first, and then cite passages from Mrs. Radcliffe's 
work. It should be noted that the passages from Mrs. 
Eadcliffe have some words omitted; for the sake of con- 
densation only significant details have been included. Of 
course a perusal of the chapters in their entirety is desir- 
able. The edition used is one published in Philadelphia, 
1879 (Claxton). 

I. The midnight scene in the chapel. 

The St. Agnes opens with the description of the ghostly 
chill and gloom within and without the feudal chapel. 
Here Keats displays his wonderful powers of making real 
the very sensations of that moment, and his artistic insight 
is revealed in his choice of an introduction that gives an 
austere purity and sanctity to a tale of love. The tone 
thus established at the beginning, keeps the story on a 
high level of nobility of feeling wholly different from the 
Filocolo : 
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St. Agnes' Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp'd trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold : 
Numb were the Beadsman's fingers, while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seem'd taking flight for heaven, without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin's picture, while his prayer he saith. 

II 

His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 
The sculptur'd dead, on each side, seem to freeze, 
Emprison'd in black, purgatorial rails: 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat'ries, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 



Northward he turneth through a little door, 

And scarce three steps, ere Music's golden tongue 

Flatter'd to tears this aged man and poor. 



Emily remained in her chamber till she heard the convent bell 
strike twelve, when the nun came, as she had appointed, with the 
key to the private door that opened into the church, and they 
descended together the narrow winding staircase that led thither. 
The nun offered to accompany Emily to the grave, adding, it is 
melancholy to go alone at this hour. . . . The sister gave her the 
lamp. . . . The cold air of the aisles chilled her, and their deep 
silence and extent, feebly shone upon by the moonlight that streamed 
through a distant Gothic window. . . On the preceding evening . . . 
she had heard at a distance the monks chanting the requiem for his 
[a friar's] soul ... as the voices mingling with a low querulous 
peal of the organ, swelled faintly, gloomy and affecting visions had 
arisen upon her mind. ... St. Aubert was buried beneath a plain 
marble . . . near the foot of the stately monument of the Villerois. 
Emily remained at his grave till a chime, that called the monks to 
early prayers, warned her to retire (Chap, vrn, p. 73). 
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In another chapter describing the midnight burial of 
Emily's aunt, we read: 

They had to cross two courts . . . but the silence and gloom of 
these courts had now little power over Emily's mind . . . and she 
scarcely heard the low and dismal hooting of the night-bird, that 
roosted among the ivied battlements of the ruin, or perceived the 
still Sittings of the bat, which frequently crossed her way. . . . She 
saw the venerable figure of the friar, and heard him in a low voice, 
equally solemn and affecting, perform the service for the dead . . . 
the venerable figure of the monk wrapt in long black garments, his 
cowl thrown back from his pale face (Chap, xxxi, pp. 299-300). 

May it not be that Emily's grief, her lonely visit to the 
chapel, the black figure of the friar, the sounds of solemn 
requiem for the dead, and the atmosphere of death and 
penance influenced Keats ? The lamp, the private door, the 
distant music also seem suggestive ; even the owl may have 
given Keats a hint. Do we perhaps see, here, an instance 
of the way in which the imagination can seize various 
concrete suggestions and transmute them into distinctive 
and highly unified beauty? 

II. The old servant. The feebleness of the old woman 
is pictured by both writers. 

xi, xn, xvrn, xx 

Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 



And grasped his fingers in her palsied hand. 



" Ah Gossip dear, 
We're safe enough; here in this armchair sit, 
And tell me how — 

Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 

For I am slow and feeble." 
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I am come at last, lady, said site; I wonder what makes my 
old limbs shake so tonight. I thought once or twice I should have 
dropped as I was coming. Emily seated her in a chair and desired 
that she would compose herself before she entered upon the subject 
that had brought her thither (Chap, xliii, p. 415). 

The tenderness of the heroine for her old servant 

appears clearly in: 

xxn 

Her falt'ring hand upon the balustrade, 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St. Agnes' charmed maid, 
Eose, like a mission'd spirit, unaware: 
With silver taper's light, and pious care, 
She turned, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. 

Dorothee at first carried the lamp, but her hand trembled so much 
with infirmity . . . Emily took it from her, and offered her arm to 
support her feeble steps. They had to descend the great stair- 
case. . . . (Chap, xijv, p. 421). 

III. The journey through winding passages to a room. 

an 
He follow'd through a lowly arched way, 



He found him in a little moonlight room, 
Pale, lattic'd, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

XXI 

. . . With aged eyes aghast 
iFrom fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden's chamber, silken, hush'd, and chaste. 

" I only want to go to my young lady's chamber, and I have only 
to go . . . along the vaulted passage and across the great hall and 
up the marble staircase, and along the north gallery and through 
the west wing of the castle, and I am in the corridor in a minute." 
". . . And what is to become of you if you meet any of those noble 
cavaliers on the way?" (Chap, xxxrr, p. 310). 
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She descended the staircase, and opening a door in the wall . . . 
found herself in a small square room that formed part of the west 
turret of the castle. . . . Having left the turret and descended the 
narrow staircase, she found herself in a dusky passage (Chap, 
xxxvn, p. 381). 

As she passed along the wide and empty galleries, dusky and 
silent, she felt forlorn and apprehensive. . . (p. 245). 

A female servant came to show Emily to her chamber. Having 
passed up a large staircase, and through several galleries, they came 
to a flight of back stairs, which led into a short passage in a remote 
part of the chateau, and there the servant opened the door of a 
small chamber, which she said was ma'amselle Emily's (Chap, xr, 
p. 95). 

The lattices were thrown back, and showed . . . the moonlight 
landscape (p. 121). 

The couches and drapery of the lattices were of pale green silk, 
embroidered and fringed with green and gold (p. 140). 

IV. Description of the lady's apartment and of her 
movements therein. 



A casement high and triple-arch'd there was, 
All garlanded with carven imag'ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth's deep-damask'd wings; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens and kings. 



Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon. 

xxix 



Then by the bedside where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight. . . . 
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Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, — in chords that tenderest be, 
He play'd an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
In Provence call'd, " La belle dame sans mercy " : 



Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 

The arches here opened to a lofty vault . . . and a painted 
window, stretching nearly from the pavement to the ceiling of the 
hall (Chap, xix, p. 180). 

His countenance became fixed, and, touched as it now was by the 
silver whiteness of the moonlight . . . 

' by the blunted light 
That the dim moon through painted casements lends' 

The Emigrants (Chap, vi, p. 58). 

In a large oriel window of painted glass, stood a table with a 
silver crucifix and a prayer-book open . . . she observed the lute . . . 
lying on a corner of the table, as if it had been carelessly placed 
there by the hand that had so often awakened it. . . With a hesi- 
tating hand Emily took it [the lute] up, and passed her fingers over 
the chords. They were out of tune, but uttered a deep and full 
sound. ... Oh! I had often listened to my lady, but never heard 
any thing so sweet as this: it made me cry almost to hear it. She 
had been at prayers, I fancy, for there was the book open on the 
table beside her (Chap, xliv, p. 424). 

The rays of the moon, strengthening as the shadows deepened, 
soon after threw a silvery gleam upon her countenance, which was 
partly shaded by a thin black veil, and touched it with inimitable 
softness. . . . The last strain of distant music now died in air. . . . 
The Count Morano, who sat next to Emily, . . . snatched up a lute, 
and struck the chords with the finger of harmony herself, while his 
voice — >a fine tenor — accompanied them in a rondeau full of tender 
sadness (Chap, xvr, p. 145). 

The form . . . advanced towards the bed. . . . Emily gazed at 
him [Morano] for a moment, in speechless affright, while he, throw- 
ing himself on his knee at the bedside, besought her to fear nothing 
(Chap, xx, p. 207). 

The description of the casement, of the falling of moon- 
light through stained glass, the picture of the praying 
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girl, and the music of the lute seem to be suggested to 
Keats by these quotations. Sweet strains of music are 
heard in many places in the prose romance. A mysterious 
and unearthly beauty attend it, and it is always the 
expression of love. Provencal tales and legends and land- 
scapes are mentioned repeatedly in the story. And may 
it not be that the " open prayer-book " is the antecedent 
of the " clasp'd missal " that a few years ago was the 
subject of several notes as to the exact meaning of 
" clasp'd " ? The juxtaposition of these various elements 
in both works is certainly very striking, and seems evi- 
dence not to be disregarded. One line — 

And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old — 

is very subtly related, possibly, to a verse quoted in an 
early chapter of the romance, about a landscape, 

Beauty sleeping in the lap of horror (Chap, v, p. 45). 
Keats has transfigured horror to finer meaning. 

V. The effect upon the lady of the lover's supposed 

death. 

xxxrv 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 
There was a painful change, that nigh expell'd 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep; 
At which fair Madeline began to weep, 
And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Tearing to move or speak, she look'd so dreamingly. 

xxxv 

" Ah, Porphyro ! " said she, " but even now 
" Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
"Made tuneable with every sweetest vow; 
"And those gad eyes were spiritual and clear: 
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"How chang'd thou art! how pallid, chill, and drear! 
" Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
" Those looks immortal, those complainings dear ! 
"Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 
" For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go." 

The various emotions that seized him ... on beholding her pale 
and lifeless in his arms — may, perhaps, be imagined, though they 
could neither be then expressed, nor now described, any more than 
Emily's sensations, when at length she unclosed her eyes, and, look- 
ing up, again saw Valancourt. The intense anxiety with which he 
regarded her was instantly changed to an expression of mingled joy 
and tenderness, as his eye met hers, and he perceived that she was 
reviving. But he could only exclaim, Emily! as he silently watched 
her recovery, while she averted her eye, and feebly attempted to 
withdraw her hand; but in these the first moments which succeeded 
to the pangs his supposed death had occasioned her, she forgot every 
fault which had formerly claimed indignation; and beholding Valan- 
court such as he appeared when he won her early affection, she 
experienced emotions of only tenderness and joy (Chap, mi, p. 495). 

VI. The lover's pleading. 



'"My Madeline; sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
" Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ? 
"Thy beauty's shield, heart-shap'd and vermeil dyed? 
" Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
" After so many hours of toil and quest, 
"A famish'd pilgrim, — sav'd by miracle. 
" Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
"Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think'st well 
'To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 



" Hark ! 'tis an elfin-storm from faery land, 
" Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed : 
"Arise — arise! the morning is at hand; — 
"The bloated wassailers will never heed: — 
"Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
"There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 
" Drown'd all in Ehenish and the sleepy mead : 
"Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 
" For o'er the southern moors I have a home for thee." 

8 
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Valancourt . . . lost the power, and almost the wish, of repressing 
his agitation; and in the intervals of convulsive sobs, he at one 
moment kissed away her tears; then told her, cruelly, that possibly 
she might never again weep for him; and then tried to speak more 
calmly, but only exclaimed, O Emily — my heart will break! — I cannot, 
cannot leave you! Now, I gaze upon that countenance, now I hold 
you in my arms! — a little while, and all this will appear a dream: 
I shall look, and cannot see you ; shall try to recollect your features, 
and the impression will be fled from my imagination; to hear the 
tones of your voice, and even memory will be silent! — I cannot, 
cannot leave you. Why should we confide the happiness of our 
whole lives to the will of people who have no right to interrupt it, 
and, except giving you to me, have no power to promote it? O 
Emily, venture to trust your own heart — venture to be mine forever ! 
His voice trembled, and he was silent. Emily continued to weep, 
and was silent also : when Valancourt proceeded to propose an imme- 
diate marriage, and that, at an early hour on the following morning, 
she should quit Madame Montoni's house, and be conducted by him 
to the church of the Augustines, where a friar should await to unite 
them (Chap, xm, p. 123). 

I came to solicit, to plead — to Emily. . . . Fly, then, fly from 
this gloomy prison, with a lover who adores you . . . before tomor- 
row's dawn, you shall be far on the way to Venice (Chap.xx, p. 208). 

VII. The storm. 

XXXVI 

meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like Love's alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes ; St. Agnes' moon hath set. 

XXXVII 

Tis dark; quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet: 



Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat, 
xxxix 

"Hark! 'tis an elfin-storm from faery land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed." 

This storm that raves in The Eve of St. Agnes is 
paralleled in chapter liii, where there are such descriptions 
of storm as "a chilling breeze, that sighed among the beech 
woods," leaves " circling in the blast," " the wind, that 
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groaned sullenly among the lofty branches above," " the 
pauses of the gusts," " it is a stormy night . . . and blows 
cold," " the pelting storm." " The soft note of an oboe or 
flute was heard mingling with the blast . . . the tender tones, 
as they swelled along the wind . . . came with a plain- 
tiveness that touched iher heart" (p. 494). "Love's 
alarum " ? 

"Dear heart! dear heart! cried Theresa, how it rains! What a 
night to turn him out in! Why, it will give him his death! and it 
was but now you were crying, mademoiselle, because he was dead 
(p. 497). 

VIII. The departure. 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found. — 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-droop'd lamp was flickering by each door; 
The arras rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter'd in the besieging wind's uproar; 
And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 



They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 
Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide; 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 
With a huge empty flagon by his side: 
The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 
By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide: — 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones; — 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 

XLTI 

And they are gone : aye, — ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 

At length the clock struck twelve; she opened the door to listen 
if any noise was in the castle, and heard only distant sounds of riot 
and laughter, echoed feebly along the gallery. She guessed that the 
signor and his guests were at the banquet (Chap, xxxv, p. 354). 
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Emily, lighted only by the feeble rays which the lamp above 
threw between the arches of this extensive hall, endeavored to find 
her way to the staircase, now hid in obscurity . . . and she expected 
every instant to see the door of that room open, and Montoni and 
his companions issue forth (Chap, xxxrv, p. 341). 

Silver tripods, depending from chains of the same metal, illumined 
the apartment (Chap, xv, p. 140). 

Her melancholy was assisted by the hollow sighings of the wind 
along the corridor and around the castle ... a loud gust, that 
swept through the corridor, and shook the doors and casements, 
alarmed her. . . . Her curiosity and her fears were again awakened. 
She took the lamp to the top of the steps, and stood hesitating 
whether to go down; but again the profound stillness and the gloom 
of the place awed her. . . . She now retired to her bed, leaving the 
lamp burning on the table; but its gloomy light, instead of dispelling 
her fear, assisted it; for, by its uncertain rays, she almost fancied 
she saw shapes flit past her curtains, and glide into the remote 
obscurity of her chamber (Chap, xrs, p. 190). 

They passed into the anteroom, where the baron, surprised to And 
all his pages asleep (p. 440). 

Wo shall soon be beyond the walls, said Du Pont softly to Emily; 
support yourself a little longer, madam, and all will be well. . . . 
whose voices were heard also by Emily's favorite dog, that had 
followed her from the chamber, and now barked loudly (Chap, 
xxxvi, p. 358). 

She heard . . . the heavy chain fall, and the bolts undraw of a 
small postern door (Chap, xxxiv, p. 340). 

Of course passages like the eight cited above could thus 
be chosen from other works and placed together arbitra- 
rily, yet however inconclusive this evidence may be, it 
seems at least interesting that all these elements exist in 
The Mysteries of Udolpho. 

These quotations do not exhaust the list of possible 
parallels, but they indicate what seems to be the general 
character of the relations between The Mysteries of 
Udolpho and The Eve of St. Agnes. The reader of the 
two works will find certain indefinable likenesses in spirit 
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and atmosphere, something that cannot be illustrated, but 
will be strongly felt. And, further, there are some 
instances of apparent kinship that perhaps are less 
important than those already given. For example: the 
old nurse in Keats says, " Well-a-well-a-day ! " and 
Theresa says, " A-well-a-day " (p. 492). "The sound 
of merriment and chorus bland " in Keats, may be from 
" She heard distant sounds of merriment and laughter " 
(p. 305). Keats's: "By all the saints I swear," may 
follow Mrs. Kadcliffe's : " You must promise me by all 
the saints" (p. 396). Porphyro at midnight "set a 
table." Ludovico, watching in the haunted apartment, 
at midnight, " drew a small table and a chair near the 
fire, took a bottle of wine and some cold provisions out 
of his basket and regaled himself " (p. 435). 

If Keats did derive suggestions from The Mysteries of 
Udolpho he developed them with most distinctive imagina- 
tive power, creating a new medium of expression for old 
story. Everything he touches is in some way heightened 
to clearer, more vivid life. Passages there undoubtedly 
are, in The Eve of St. Agnes, perfervid and over-luxu- 
rious, but the poem as a whole is the work of a true poet. 
With an introduction that sets the tone of penitential 
religious devotion, changing from the old beadsman to the 
girl musing over secular traditions of saintly guardian- 
ship, the poem passes through tense emotional scenes to 
a conclusion strikingly effective. Keats sends the lovers 
forth into a world of seeming storm and chill, but the 
reader knows that they vanish into an Avalon as imme- 
diate and real as that to which Sir Launfal was carried 
by his fay. 

The conclusions to be drawn are not that Keats 
was slavishly imitative, but, rather, intensely original. 
Whether an artist gain his suggestions by observation or 
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by reading, matters very little indeed. What matters is 
the use to which he puts these suggestions. Keats in a 
masterly way illustrates here the essential constructive 
power of the poet's imagination as described by Coleridge : 
" He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity, that blends, and 
as it were, fuses, each into each, by that synthetic and 
magical power, to which I would exclusively appropriate 
the name of Imagination." The extraordinary wealth of 
idea and of image possessed by Keats, his delicate and 
sensitive workmanship, his thoroughly assimilated knowl- 
edge of the Middle Ages make The Eve of St. Agnes a 
poetic tapestry wherein the richly-colored detail of old 
story is woven with fine threads into a texture of unified, 
enduring beauty. 

Martha Hale Shackford. 



